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Announcing the latest addition to the series of .. . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


RICHARD NIXON, 1970 


The volume contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of 
the President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the White 
House from January | through December 31, 1970. 

In the Foreword to the book President Nixon writes, “The story of the year, 
for me and for the administration team working with me, was above all a story of 
building for peace. Peace, we believed from the beginning, does not come to the 
passive; and so we pressed on through 1970 with a determination that the United 
States should act creatively, not merely react reflexively, on the world stage.” 

Among the items that are a part of the record for 1970 are addresses to the 
Nation on progress toward peace in Vietnam and in Southeast Asia; reports on 
the Cambodian sanctuary operation; speeches made by the President during his 
five-nation European tour; and the President’s television interview on foreign 
policy with representatives of the three major networks. 

The 1305-page clothbound volume, fully indexed, is available to the public 
at $15.75 per copy. 

Similar volumes are available covering the administrations of Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson, and the first year of President 
Nixon. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Distribution 
for official use is governed by the provisions of sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 

on Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 

Washington, D.C. 20408, the Weekly cog es ge of Presi- 

dents Documents contains statements, messages and other Presi- 

dential materials released by the White House Suri uring the preceding 
week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Svecmete is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 15), under regulations 

ibed by’ the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is "aale only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $9.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The charge | for a single copy is 25 cents. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony at the Department of 
State. April 10, 1972 


Mr. Secretary of State, Ambassador Cromer, Ambassador Dobrynin, 
Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 


First, may I subscribe to the statements that have been made by the 
British Ambassador and the Soviet Ambassador. 

Second, may I congratulate all of those not here at this head table, 
but many in this room and all over the world, representatives of our 
various governments who for years have worked for the achievement 
of these agreements. The contributions that have been made by the 
British Government, by the Soviet Government, by the Government of 
the United States, and others concerned, would not have been possible 
except for those working for arms control in each of our countries. We 
congratulate all of them who have been working in these activities. 

As has already been indicated, we have been here in this room 
before. We recall the nonproliferation agreement ceremony which 
occurred in 1970. We recall also the seabed ceremony, and that treaty 
will soon come into force; and now we have this ceremony today. 

The Soviet Ambassador has referred to the negotiations with regard 
to the limitation of strategic arms. We are working toward that end, an 
end, as he has indicated, which will serve not only the interests of peace 
between our two countries, but, we trust, also will serve the interests of 
peace for all the world. 

But as we look at these various agreements, we must understand how 
much they mean, and also what they still need if we are to achieve our 
ultimate goal. As far as these agreements are concerned, they are basically 
not an end in themselves. They limit arms, but they do not mean the end 
of war. They are means to an end, and that end is peace. 

In terms of the agreement that is being signed today, it has very 
great significance. It means that all the scientists of the world, certainly 
a universal community, whatever their language, whatever their race, 
whatever their background, instead of working to develop biological 
weapons which one nation might use against another nation, now may 


devote their entire energy toward working against the enemy of all man- 
kind—disease. 
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For that reason, that agreement is one of enormous significance to 
all of those who have followed its development. But as we look at these 
agreements and recognize that they are only means to an end, we must 
recognize also what more needs to be done to achieve our goal: not just 
to limiting arms, but of ending the threat of war which hangs over the 
world. 

Insofar as that goal is concerned, we begin with one proposition, and 
that is that each nation of the world must renounce the use of force, the 
use of aggression against other nations. We must also recognize another 
proposition, and that is that a great responsibility particularly rests upon 
the great powers, that every great power must follow the principle that 
it should not encourage directly or indirectly any other nation to use force 
or armed aggression against one of its neighbors. 

j It is these great principles which we must eventually implement if 
we are truly to have a world of peace, and it is these great principles that 
I am confident all of us will work toward as we take this step today. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:22 a.m. in the Main Conference Room at the 
Department of State, where the convention was signed on behalf of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 71 other countries. Similar ceremonies 
were held in London and Moscow. Signing for the United States in Washington 
were Secretary of State William P. Rogers and James F. Leonard, Jr., Assistant 
Director for International Relations of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

The “Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, Production and 
Stockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on Their 
Destruction” was negotiated by the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 
(CCD) in Geneva and later commended by the United Nations General Assembly. 
Ambassador Leonard headed the United States delegation to the CCD conference. 
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James F. Byrnes 


Statement by the President on Mr. Byrnes’ Death. 
April 10, 1972 


James F. Byrnes was one of those men who ranked 
principles first—and that should be his legacy to all of us 
who seek to serve our country. 

No man in American history has held so many posi- 
tions of responsibility in all branches of our Government 
with such distinction. He was a great patriot who always 
put his country ahead of his party. 


Governor Byrnes acted always for the best interests of 
the United States of America, as he saw those interests 
from the solitary viewpoint of his personal conscience. 

He was trained as a lawyer, began his public service as 
a solicitor, and became an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


He was also a legislator, representing the people of 
South Carolina in the Congress for 24 years. He served the 
executive branch of the Federal Government with par- 
ticular distinction, as “Assistant President” and Secretary 
of State. And he then returned to his beloved home State 
of South Carolina to serve its people as Governor. 


America was served exceedingly well by this distin- 
guished South Carolinian who became one of the dom- 
inant American statesmen and political leaders in the 
turbulent years that bridged the new eras spawned by 
two world wars and the tensions and realignments resulting 
from each. 

I, for one, was always grateful that I could seek his wise 
counsel, I will miss it now that I cannot. 

Mrs. Nixon joins me in expressing deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Byrnes. 

NOTE: For Executive Order 11665 concerning the flying of the flag 
at half-staff in memory of Mr. Byrnes, see the following item. 


The White House later announced that Mrs. Nixon would repre- 
sent the President at funeral services for Mr. Byrnes. 


James F. Byrnes 


Executive Order 11665. April 10, 1972 


As a mark of respect to the memory of James F. Byrnes, 
it is hereby ordered, pursuant to the provisions of Section 
4 of Proclamation 3044 of March 1, 1954, as amended, 
that until interment the flag of the United States shall be 
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flown at half-staff on all buildings, grounds and naval ves- 
sels of the Federal Government in the District of Colum- 
bia and throughout the United States and its Territories 
and possessions. I also direct that the flag shall be flown 
at half-staff for the same length of time at all United 
States embassies, legations, consular offices, and other 
facilities abroad, including all military facilities and naval 
vessels and stations. 
RicHarp Nrxon 

The White House 

April 10, 1972 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:10 p.m., 
April 10, 1972] 


Pan American Day and Pan 
American Week 


Proclamation 4122. April 10,1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Eighty-two years ago this spring, the first International 
Conference of American States was completing its work 
in Washington. The hopes which millions of people 
throughout the Western Hemisphere held for that confer- 
ence were voiced in these words of a leading churchman 
of the day, Edward Everett Hale: “We trust that the 
American Congress, representing North and South Amer- 
ica, will address itself squarely to some . . . practicable 
system, not content with general statements . . . of the 
folly and cost and horror of war.” 

While the hemispheric court of arbitration for which 
Hale specifically argued was not created at that time, a 
“practicable system” was—the system which we now call 
the Organization of American States. And down all the 
decades since, that system has increasingly fulfilled the 
hopes of its founders for modes of cooperation and unity 
which should make peace permanent and war obsolete 
among the sister republics of the New World. 

Today the Organization of American States stands as 
the oldest continuous regional body in the world, and one 
of the most vigorous and progressive as well. Geography, 
history, shared traditions of self-government, and common 
interests in the world give a special depth and durability 
to international ties in the Americas. The OAS, in turn, 
gives those ties structure, substance, and a strong arm for 
action. 

It is an organization based on a workable combination 
of idealism and realism; on a capacity to grow and adjust 
with the times; and on the principle that all nations, large 


and small, are juridical equals, each entitled to mutual - 


respect and equal rights. It embodies the steadily growing 
concern of the peoples of the Americas for joint efforts to- 
ward hastening economic and social development, main- 


taining collective security, and settling disputes peacefully. 
Its past is proud and its future promising. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RIcHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim Friday, 
April 14, as Pan American Day, and the week beginning 
April 9 and ending April 15 as Pan American Week; and 
I call upon the Governors of the fifty States of the Union, 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
appropriate officials of all other areas under the flag of the 
United States to issue similar proclamations. 

In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this tenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


RicHARD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:10 p.m, 
April 10, 1972] 


Investment Tax Credit for Foreign 
Articles Ordered During 
Surcharge Period 


Executive Order 11666. April 11,1972 


QUALIFICATION FOR THE INVESTMENT CREDIT ON CER- 
TAIN ARTICLES AND CLASSES OF ARTICLES OF PRE- 
DOMINANTLY ForEIGN ORIGIN 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 48 (a) 
(7) (C) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended (26 U.S.C. 48 (a) (7) (C)), and having deter- 
mined that the application of section 48 (a) (7) (A) to 
the articles or class of articles described herein is not in 
the public interest, it is hereby ordered that section 48 (a) 
(7) (A) shall not apply to an acquisition by the tax- 
payer of : 

(a) Any article the unit cost of which to the taxpayer 
is not in excess of $500; or 

(b) Agricultural implements, machinery, and equip- 
ment which are determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to be free of duty under an item of the tariff schedules 
of the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202), lists of the items 
to be published from time to time in the Federal Register. 

The provisions of this Executive Order shall apply to 
property described herein acquired pursuant to an order 
placed by the taxpayer after August 15, 1971, and before 
December 20, 1971. 

RICHARD Nixon 
The White House 
April 11, 1972 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:23 p.m., 
April 11, 1972] 
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Department of the Treasury 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Lee H. Henkel, Jr., To Be an Assistant General 
Counsel. April 11, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Lee H. Henkel, Jr., of Columbus, Ga., to be an 
Assistant General Counsel in the Department of the 
Treasury. He will succeed K. Martin Worthy, who has 
resigned. Mr. Henkel will also serve as Chief Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service. He has been serving as 
Deputy Chief Counsel of the IRS since September 1971. 

Born September 16, 1928, in Charleston, W. Va., Mr. 
Henkel received his A.B. degree from Duke University 
in 1949 and his LL.B. degree from Duke Law School in 
1952. He practiced law with the firm of Swift, Page, 
Henkel & Chapman, P.C. in Columbus, Ga. (formerly 
Swift, Pease, Davidson & Chapman) from 1952 until his 
appointment at the Department of the Treasury in 1971. 

Mr. Henkel has lectured at various tax seminars and 
meetings throughout the United States, including the 
Practicing Law Institute, Connecticut Bar Association, 
Southern Federal Tax Institute, Estate Planning Coun- 
cils, Southern Methodist University, Institute for Con- 
tinuing Legal Education in Georgia, Georgia Society of 
CPA’s, Indianapolis Tax Institute, and Southwest Ohio 
Tax Institute. 

Mr. Henkel is married to the former Barbara Davidson 
and they have three children. 


United States Ambassador to Iran 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Joseph S. Farland. April 11, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Joseph S. Farland to be United States Ambassador 
to Iran. He succeeds Douglas MacArthur II, who has 
retired. Ambassador Farland has served since October 
1969 as Ambassador to Pakistan. 

Born in Clarksburg, W. Va., in 1914, Ambassador 
Farland received a B.A. degree from West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1936 and an LL.B. degree from West Virginia 
University College of Law in 1938. He was granted an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from West Virginia 
University in 1963, and has also received honorary Doctor 
of Laws degrees from Fairleigh Dickinson University and 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. He holds the Order of 
Duarte, Sanchez y Mella (Dominican Republic), and the 
Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa (Panama). 

From 1938 to 1942 Ambassador Farland practiced law 
in West Virginia, serving also as vice president and gen- 
eral counsel for various coal companies in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. He was a special agent with the 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation from 1942 to 1944. He 
joined the U.S. Navy Reserve in 1944 and served as naval 
liaison officer with the Military Government forces in 
Korea. After practicing law in Morgantown, W. Va., 
from 1946 to 1948, Ambassador Farland became presi- 
dent of Farland Fuel Company and Christopher Fuel 
Corporation, companies which operated coal properties 
in northern West Virginia. 

In 1956 Ambassador Farland was appointed as con- 
sultant and then as deputy to the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram of the U.S. Department of State. In May 1957, he 
was appointed U.S. Ambassador to the Dominican Re- 
public, and in May 1960, he was appointed U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Panama. On June 15, 1962, he was appointed 
Special Presidential Commissioner for interim discussions 
concerning U.S.-Panama problems. 

Ambassador Farland resigned his post in Panama in 
September 1963 to become counsel to the law firm of 
Surrey, Karasik, Greene and Hill of Washington, D.C. 
He served with that firm until 1969. He was also director 
of Schering Plough Corporation, a director of the U.S. 
Fund, N.V., a director of Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a member of both the Research Council 
and Executive Committee of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Georgetown University. In addi- 
tion, he was a director of West Virginia University Foun- 
dation, Morgantown, W. Va., a trustee of Shenandoah 
College and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Win- 
chester, Va., a director of People-to-People Health Foun- 
dation (Project Hope), and was the National Chairman 
of the Executive Board of People-to-People, Inc. 

Ambassador Farland is married to the former Virginia 
Christopher. They have two daughters and two sons. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Curtis W. Tarr To Be Under Secretary for Coordinating 
Security Assistance Programs. April 11,1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Curtis W. Tarr, of Arlington, Va., to be Under 
Secretary of State for Coordinating Security Assistance 
Programs. This is a new position created by Public Law 
92-226 of February 7, 1972, the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1971. 

Tarr, 47, has been serving as Director of Selective Serv- 
ice since his appointment in 1970. 

A native of Stockton, Calif., Tarr entered Stanford 
University in 1942. His college education was interrupted 
by military service during World War II: For 18 months 
he was a technician in the U.S. Army on combat duty in 
Europe. He completed his B.A. in economics at Stanford 
in 1948 and continued at Harvard, earning a masters in 
business administration in 1950. 
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In 1950 Tarr became a research assistant and instructor 
at Harvard Graduate School of Business. He was named 
vice president of the Sierra Tractor and Equipment Com- 
pany, in Chico, Calif., in 1952. He left that company in 
1958 to do graduate work at Stanford University, com- 
pleting his Ph. D. in American history in 1962. He then 
became director of Stanford’s summer session and assist- 
ant dean in its School of Humanities and Sciences. 

Tarr assumed the presidency of Lawrence College at 
Appleton, Wis., in 1963. Under his leadership the college 
was consolidated with Milwaukee-Downer College in 
1964, to form Lawrence University. Tarr remained as 
president of Lawrence until he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs in June 1969. His previous experience in govern- 
ment includes service as a staff member specializing in 
defense studies for the Second Hoover Commission in 
1954—55, and as Chairman of the Governor’s Task Force 
on Local Government Finance and Organization for 
Wisconsin from 1967 to 1969. 

Tarr holds the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters, conferred by Ripon College, Wis., in 1965 and 
by Grinnell College, Iowa, in 1969. 

He is married to the former Elizabeth May Myers. They 
have two daughters. 


Federal Communications Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Benjamin L. Hooks To Be a Member. 
April 12, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Benjamin L. Hooks, of Memphis, Tenn., to be a 
member of the Federal Communications Commission for 
a term of 7 years, commencing July 1, 1972. He will suc- 
ceed Robert T. Bartley whose term expires June 30, 1972. 

Mr. Hooks is currently a practicing attorney in Mem- 
phis. He began his practice there in 1949. In 1961 he was 
appointed Assistant Public Defender for Shelby County, 
Tennessee, and he served as Criminal Court Judge of 
Division 4, Shelby County, Tennessee, from 1964 to 1968. 

Born January 31, 1925, in Memphis, Tenn., Mr. Hooks 
graduated from LeMoyne College and received his LL.B. 
degree from DePaul University College of Law in 1948. 
From 1943 to 1946 he served in the United States Army. 

Mr. Hooks has been active in civic affairs over the years 
and currently holds membership in the following organiza- 
tions: vice president, treasurer and co-founder of the 
Mutual Federal Savings and Loan Association of Mem- 
phis; board member of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference; life member of the NAACP; and member of 
the Memphis-Shelby County Human Relations Council. 
He is a former co-producer of “40% Speaks 1968” and a 
host of “Conversations in Black and White,” both on 


Channel 5 in Memphis, and a 5-year panel member of 
“What is Your Faith?” on Channel 3 in Memphis. 

Mr. Hooks is a licensed minister and serves as pastor of 
the Middle Baptist Church in Memphis. He is married to 
the former Frances Dancy. 

The Federal Communications Commission is composed 
of seven members appointed for staggered 7-year terms. 
The Communications Act of 1934 established the Com- 
mission to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in 
communication by wire and radio so as to make available 
to all people of the United States a rapid, efficient, nation- 
wide, and worldwide wire and radio communication serv- 
ice. The Chairman of the Commission is Dean Burch of 
Arizona. 


Earth Week 


The President’s Letter to Governors Urging Citizen 
Participation in Environmental Programs. 
April 12, 1972 


Dear Governor: 

Recently I proclaimed the week of April 17—23 as na- 
tional “Earth Week,” and I would like to ask your assist- 
ance in making that period an occasion for all citizens to 
work together on improving and restoring our environ- 
ment. Surely there could be few issues of greater moment 
to America. 

As I observed in that proclamation, “The environ- 
mental awakening marks a new maturity in our attitudes 
toward the relationship of man to his surroundings. . . 
We have made a beginning in this new era of environ- 
mental enlightenment. But it is only a beginning. Every 
American and every citizen of the world must make a 
conscious and sustained effort if we are to succeed in pro- 
tecting this earth which we all share.” 

At the Federal level, we have made a strong and irre- 
versible commitment to this cause, setting up new agencies 
within the government, greatly increasing our financial 
support, and asking for a very large package of new laws, 
as set forth most recently in my message to Congress of 
February 8, 1972. I am most anxious that we now secure 
passage of these 24 pieces of legislation, for we must have 
the proper tools if we are to succeed in this task. 

As you are aware, there is also a special need to enlist 
our young people in this effort. Their involvement will not 
only serve to renew our environment but should also be 
an important step in developing an informed and con- 
cerned citizenry. Last October I established the Environ- 
mental Merit Awards Program so that secondary school 
children could fulfill their deeply felt commitments; al- 
ready, more than 2,500 high schools representing all 50 
States have registered in this program. 

During this coming Earth Week, I hope you will im- 
press upon the citizens of your State how important it is 
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that they seek a better understanding of environmental 





needs and opportunities on a continuing basis. Certainly 
we will achieve the quality of life that we want only if we 
make each and every day a part of Earth Week. 
With best personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
RicHarp NIxon 


District of Columbia Council 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John A. 
Nevius To Be Chairman and Sterling Tucker 
To Be Vice Chairman of the Council. April 13, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John A. Nevius, of the District of Columbia, to be 
Chairman of the District of Columbia Council for the 
term expiring February 1, 1975. He replaces Gilbert 
Hahn, whose term has expired. The President is also 
nominating Sterling Tucker for reappointment as Vice 
Chairman of the District of Columbia Council for the 
term expiring February 1, 1975. Mr. Tucker has served 
as Vice Chairman since his appointment on March 12, 
1969. 

Mr. Nevius is currently serving as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Community Development in the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Born July 15, 1920, in Washington, D.C., Mr. Nevius 
received his A.B. from Princeton University in 1942 and 
his LL.B. from Georgetown University in 1950. He was 
a member of the U.S. Naval Reserve from 1943-1946. 

Mr. Nevius served as a real estate department property 
manager with the American Security & Trust Company 
in Washington, D.C., from 1946-1948. From 1950— 
1955, he engaged in the part-time private practice of law 
and was employed by the law department of the Federal 
Services Finance Corporation, serving on a full-time basis 
with that corporation as General Counsel from 1955- 
1961. Mr. Nevius engaged in the private practice of law 
with the firm of Clarke & Nevius from 1961-1967. He 
practiced law alone from 1967-1969 while serving as a 
member of the D.C. City Council and from 1969-1971 
he served as a partner in the law firm of Clarke, Nevius & 
Stratton. 

Mr. Nevius has held many directorships and officerships 
and is currently serving as director of the YMCA of 
Metropolitan Washington and as a member of the D.C. 
Board of Higher Education. 

He is married to the former Sally Bet Cuningham and 
they have two children. 

Mr. Tucker, 48, has served as executive director of the 
Washington Urban League since 1956. A native of 
Akron, Ohio, he received his B.A. (1946) and M.A. 
(1950) from the University of Akron. 
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Mr. Tucker has served on many local and national 
committees and study groups. He currently serves on the 
board of directors of the Council of Churches, Inter-racial 
Council for Business Opportunity, Political Science Acad- 
emy, Greater Washington Educational Television Associ- 
ation, Housing Development Corporation, D.C. Citi- 
zens for Better Education, and the Freedom From Hunger 
Foundation. 

He is married to the former Alloyce Robinson and they 
have two daughters. 

The District of Columbia Council consists of nine 
members, including the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
who serve terms of 3 years. It is a nonpartisan council and 
representative of the community. 


NOTE: The White House also announced that the President has 
accepted the resignation of Jerry A. Moore as a member of the 
District of Columbia Council, effective March 17, 1972. 


National Maritime Day, 1972 


Proclamation 4123. April 13, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The spirit of America has long been recognized in the 
speed of her ships and the skill of her sailors. Long ago, 
the French historian de Tocqueville told the story of 
meeting an American sailor on his 1831 visit to this 
country and asking him to explain why American ships 
seemed built to last but a short time. The sailor replied 
with no hesitation that the finest of vessels would become 
useless if it lasted beyond a few years because the art of 
navigation was making such rapid progress. 

In the sailor’s certainty that with tomorrow would 
arrive something new and better, de Tocqueville recog- 
nized the attitude upon which “a great people direct all 
their concerns.” Over the years other nations have built 
upon the success of our example—and they have built 
merchant fleets able to compete successfully with our own. 

In America, the Merchant Marine Act of 1970 is once 
again awakening that venturesome spirit of maritime 
enterprise that has contributed so significantly to the 
strength and development of our Nation. Today we have 
a national commitment and program to revitalize our 
merchant marine and improve the competitive position 
of our shipbuilding industry. 

This new program will generate the construction of 
many new ships, advanced in design and highly produc- 
tive. It should help to ensure that the American merchant 
marine is once again one of the most modern and effi- 
cient in the world by the end of this decade. 

It is important that all Americans realize the impor- 
tance of our merchant marine to the Nation’s economy 
and security. To promote such public awareness, each 
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year since 1933, when the Congress designated the an- 
niversary of the first transatlantic voyage by a steamship, 
the SS Savannah, on May 22, 1819, as National Maritime 
Day, successive Presidents have issued proclamations call- 
ing for public observance of that day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge the people of 
the United States to honor our American merchant marine 
on May 22, 1972, by displaying the flag of the United 
States at their homes and other suitable places, and I 
request that all ships sailing under the American flag 
dress ship on that day. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-sixth. 

RicHarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:21 p.m, 
April 13, 1972] 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Financial Management 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert D. Nesen. April 13, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert D. Nesen of Camarillo, Calif., to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Financial Management. 
He will succeed Frank Sanders who was nominated on 
April 10 for elevation to the position of Under Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. Nesen is owner-president of R. D. Nesen Oldsmo- 
bile-Cadillac Inc., in Thousand Oaks, Calif. He has op- 
erated this business since 1948. From 1936 to 1940, he 
served as Postmaster of the U.S. Post Office Department 
in St. Louis, Mich. After serving 4 years active duty with 
the U.S. Navy (1942-1946), Mr. Nesen operated the 
Coast Aero Flying School in Oxnard, Calif., for 1 year. 
He served as a member of the U.S. Naval Reserve from 
1942-1966. 

Born January 22, 1918, in St. Louis, Mich., Mr. Nesen 
attended the Tri-State Engineering College in Angola, 
Ind., and received an aeronautical engineer diploma from 
Curtiss-Wright Technological, Glendale, Calif., in 1941. 
He has taken courses in international relations, interna- 
tional law, counterinsurgency, and ABC warfare at the 
Naval Reserve Officer School in Los Alamitos. 


Mr. Nesen currently serves as National Director of the 
Navy League of the U.S., and as director of the Masonic 
and the Rotary, both in Oxnard. He is a past director of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Oxnard. 

Mr. Nesen is married to the former Delta Hudson. They 
have three children and reside in Camarillo, Calif. 


National Science Board 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Board’s Fourth Annual Report on “The Role 

of Engineers and Scientists in a National Policy 

for Technology.” April 13, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress this Fourth An- 
nual Report of the National Science Board, “The Role 
of Engineers and Scientists in a National Policy for Tech- 
nology.” This Report has been prepared in accordance 
with Section 4(g) of the National Science Foundation 
Act, as amended by Public Law 90-407. 

Many of the key recommendations in this Report are 
in close accord with the initiatives I have set forth this year 
in my address on the State of the Union, my Budget 
Message, and my recent message to the Congress on sci- 
ence and technology. 

The Report stresses that in the field of research and de- 
velopment, a vigorous partnership between private in- 
dustry, the universities, and the Government can be an 
important asset for strengthening our economy and spur- 
ring new technological solutions to problems of the mod- 
ern world. The Report also points out that intensive 
research is needed to refine our understanding of the com- 
plexities of contemporary life and to develop better ways 
of bringing our talents to bear on domestic concerns. 

As I have indicated on several occasions, I have great 
hope that we can realize the full potential of American 
technology for serving our national purposes. The com- 
mitment of this Administration to continued progress to- 
ward that goal is clearly reflected in the array of pro- 
grams which I have detailed in my latest Budget Message. 

I am confident that the Congress will find this Report 
useful. 

RIcHARD Nixon 
The White House 
April 13, 1972 


NOTE: The report is entitled “The Role of Engineers and Scientists 
in a National Policy for Technology-—Report of the National Science 
Board” (Government Printing Office, 48 pp.). 
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1971 White House Conference 
on Youth 


The President’s Letter Transmitting a Report of Federal 
Executive Branch Responses to Conference 
Recommendations. Dated March 15, 1972. 

Released April 13, 1972 


To the delegates of the 1971 White House Conference on 
Youth: 

Just over two years ago, we became convinced that the 
conditions of the seventies demanded a departure from 
the “children and youth” conference format followed by 
Presidents since Theodore Roosevelt—that the time had 
come to convene a separate White House Conference of, 
by, and for youth themselves. Since that time, I have 
followed your work with interest and hope. 

National Chairman Stephen Hess and his young staff 
skillfully planned a meeting which could, as I charged 
them, “‘listen well to the voices of young America.” The 
project represented an honest effort to improve the Na- 
tion’s understanding of the concerns and ideals of our 
youth; thus its design and objectives were necessarily un- 
usual and, to some, controversial. But the deliberations 
and results of the Conference underscored the fact that 
bonds can be found between the generations and that 
young people can contribute constructively to solving to- 
day’s complex problems. 

You will recall that Secretary Richardson, speaking at 
the opening session of the Conference, pledged this Ad- 
ministration to “look carefully at every one of the rec- 
ommendations” you might direct to us, and to “render 
to you an accounting not only of what we have done, but 
of what we have not done, and why.” Within a week 
from adjournment of the Conference, I reviewed its re- 
sults with the full Cabinet; and I directed each member 
to set his department at work preparing the promised 
accounting. This volume is the result. 

The many thousands of words in these 25 sections 
of response to over 300 recommendations defy simple 
summation. Some comments about the spirit of our re- 
view process are in order, however. The process was long 
because I insisted that it be thorough, honest, and open- 
minded. Aware that Federal activities are often contra- 
dictory in their effects on the young, and anxious to 
further the development of a comprehensive national 
youth policy, we have endeavored to acquire useful guid- 
ance from the work of your Conference. 

The process was also critical, in the sense that it steered 
a middle line between the standpat and the start-over 
attitudes toward change. Your readings of the facts, your 
judgments on what to do about them, have been weighed 
against our own as fairly as possible. 





In retrospect, the Chairman’s metaphor for the Con- 
ference report—“blueprint for change for this decade” — 
seems apt. At Estes Park certain foundational premises 
were assumed, and on them a rather remarkable structure 
was sketched. The Administration finds many aspects of 
this blueprint already being followed in our own pro- 
grams and policies, other aspects unacceptable for rea- 
sons of principle or practicality, still others well worth 
following in the future. This report indicates where we 
agree and differ with the Conference at the present. But 
it alone does not and could not offer a final answer to your 
concerns and recommendations. For as our Nation builds, 
revision of its master blueprint must go on continuously, 
responding to the ideas of many architects sifted through 
what might be thought of as a broad design competition. 

Your report, then, was very right in choosing to address 
not only the government and other institutions, but also 
the people as a whole, and in specifying that it is really 
the people who must judge your recommendations. The 
responses of the Federal executive, like those later to come 
from other institutions, can and will be reviewed and re- 
vised in the time ahead as the people themselves assimi- 
late the ideas you have put forward and act on them 
through the political process. 

My own positions on most of the issues addressed at 
Estes Park are a matter of record and need little reitera- 
tion here. Some of your recommendations, such as the 
abrupt unilateral withdrawal from Vietnam, I oppose. 
Other recommendations, including an opening to China, 
a volunteer armed force, an income floor for the poor, 
and a recasting of the Federal budget in favor of human 
resources, I welcome as close kin to our initiatives of the 
past three years. 

To me, however, the significance of the Conference 
report emerges much less through enumeration of the 
parts than through evaluation of the whole. It is threaded 
through with basic human values, noble ideals, and the 
deeply American reach for a better future. Even the pre- 
amble—emotional, hyperbolic, and combative as it may 
sound to older ears—has at its core a broadly appealing 
call for new dedication to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution. On such common grounds and 
despite all our differences, we can surely reciprocate what 
the delegates affirmed: a sense of “kinship with persons 
of good will of all generations.” 

We can also extend the Nation’s thanks to you who 
gave your best to this important pioneering effort. The 
first White House Conference on Youth has been good 
for the young, good for the Government, good for the 
country. Now quite logically the question presses, what 
next? While the convening of more frequent youth con- 
ferences, as your report recommends, might further useful 
dialogue, this would not seem to go to the heart of young 
people’s right—and need—to participate. Conferences, 
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after all, cannot legislate. In fact, the study-and-recom- 
mend approach can easily become what your preamble 
calls “‘a mechanism to divert the attention and energy of 
the people.” 

“This conference,” you have said, “shall not be so 
used.” I concur absolutely. We must treat last April’s 
meetings not as a closed episode, but as an effective first 
step. The Administration’s next step must and will be 
action, respecting the Conference’s sincerity even where 
we cannot follow its prescriptions. Your next step should 
be to focus attention on a “mechanism” which is neither 
intermittent nor potentially diversionary, as the best of 
conferences are, but which is instead continuous, power- 
ful, and newly accessible to the young—the American 
political process. 

This young generation—which is already (as I said in 
my Inaugural Address) “better educated, more com- 
mitted, more passionately driven by conscience” than any 
before it—now has the chance to be more effectively in- 
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volved than all earlier ones as well. My hope is that you 
and your contemporaries by the millions—of all political 
preferences, all ideological persuasions, and all opinions 
pro and con the positions taken at Estes Park—not only 
will go conscientiously to the polls this year and years to 
come, but will remain informed and engaged at a level 
of citizenship equal to the demands of America’s coming 
third century. With your energy and idealism directed to 
this goal, you will do your country and your own best 
interests a signal service. 
Sincerely, 


RICHARD NIxon 


NOTE: The letter is printed in the report, entitled “Federal Execu- 
tive Branch Review of the Recommendations of the 1971 White 
House Conference on Youth” (Government Printing Office, 414 
pp.). It was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 

Stephen Hess, who was Chairman of the Conference, and three 
representatives of the Youth Conference Follow-Up Executive 
Committee, met with the President at the White House on Thurs- 
day, April 13, to receive the report. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO CANADA 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and Governor-General 
Roland Michener at the Welcoming Ceremony at Uplands Airport 
in Ottawa. April 13, 1972 


THE GovERNOR-GENERAL. Mr. President, I welcome you and Mrs. Nixon 
and your official party with the deep feelings of warmth and esteem 
which one accords to good neighbors, good friends, and trusted allies. 

This is not the first time that you have been in our country. You 
know, as we do, that the almost invisible line which has been drawn 
across our continent by the vagaries of history divides us as sovereign 
nations, but does not separate us as people with countless interrelation- 
ships of family, friendship, and personal interests. 

We are all North Americans, with origins which touch at many 
points. Although our systems of representative government have devel- 
oped somewhat differently, and our relative positions in the community of 
nations in terms of numbers and power are on a rather different scale, 
nevertheless our purposes and our goals as neighbors and in the world at 
large are broadly parallel. 

This is not to say that we are always in agreement nor that our 
perspectives and approaches to problems must necessarily converge at all 
points. But our relationships have generally been characterized by sym- 
pathy and by efforts to understand and to respect each other’s viewpoint. 

As I have said, Mr. President, you have been in Canada before, but 
this visit has particular significance for us, for you come to us for the 
first time as head of state. Canadians who pride themselves on knowing 
about your country are well aware of the weight of responsibility and 
the demands of time and energy which fall upon the President of the 
United States of America. This responsibility and these demands are 
the measure of the honor which you do to us in coming to Canada, not 
from the necessity to resolve any critical issues of conflict or tension but, 
rather, to bring the message which we want most to hear—that of the 
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friendship of Americans for Canadians, and of their desire to strengthen 
the partnership which we have built and maintained together over this 
past century and a half. 

Mr. President, a Canadian welcome to be as full and wholehearted 
as we wish yours to be should be expressed in two languages which are 
ours by inheritance. 

Alors, Monsieur le Président, je vous adresse, au nom de tous les 
Canadiens, la plus cordiale bienvenue. Votre présence nous honore, dans 
cette heureuse tradition des visites que nous ont faites vos illustres 
prédécesseurs. Je vous souhaite, ainsi qu’a Madame Nixon et aux 
membres de la délégation éminente qui vous entoure, un heureux séjour 
ici. Que votre visite, comme les autres avant elle, aide a consolider nos 
relations, dont Pharmonie est pour nous tous une condition préalable de 
notre vie en commun sur le continent que nous partageons. 

We could have wished to have you longer, Mr. President, and also 
at a season which is more definitely one thing or the other, but we 
hope sincerely that your visit, although brief, will be both happy and 
productive. 

I am happy to welcome you, Mr. President, in the name of all 
Canadians. 

THE Preswent. Mr. Governor-General, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Your Excellencies, and ladies and gentlemen: 

I wish to express on behalf of all of the members of our party my 
very great appreciation for the very warm words of welcome which you 
have spoken. Since you have referred to the weather, I can only say 
that while the weather may be cool, the welcome is very warm and for 
this we are most grateful. 

You have referred also to the fact that we are close neighbors, that 
we have a long border. I think it is appropriate for me to point out 
that the first official visitor who came to the United States after I was 
inaugurated as President of the United States was the Prime Minister. 
The first head of government with whom we consulted before the trip 
to the People’s Republic of China was the Prime Minister and other 
members of the Government of Canada. 

It is also significant to mention that the only trip outside the United 
States that I am taking between the visit to the People’s Republic of 
China and the visit that we will be making to Moscow in the latter 
part of May, is to Canada. 

Now, this tells us something—something which means very much 
between our two countries and also, I think, means something to the 
world: 

First, at a time that we in the United States are seeking a new 
relationship with our adversaries, we realize the imperative importance 
of having better relations with our friends and close neighbors, and 
that is one of the reasons we are here. 

Second, in order to contrast the three visits to which I have referred, 
I recall that one of the great sights we saw in the People’s Republic of 
China was the Great Wall of China, which runs thousands of miles down 
through that country, a barrier between that country and others that 
might invade it. 

As we go to the Soviet Union, we will, of course, be thinking of 
the term, “Iron Curtain,” and of another wall, the Berlin Wall, which 
is the symbol of the division between East and West. 
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And when we come to Canada, we think of a boundary, 4,000 miles, 
one we always refer to as the longest unguarded boundary in the world. 

But as we refer to the fact that in the two nations which we will 
have visited, one before and one after our visit to Canada, there are walls 
which have been barriers, and that in Canada, and between Canada 
and the United States, we have this unguarded boundary, let us recognize 
the true significance of that boundary. 

As you have very well pointed out, while we have been friends 
and are friends, while we have a great unguarded boundary, we have 
differences; we have differences in forms of government, we are com- 
petitive economically in many areas, and. we have our own separate 
identities. 

As I come here to Canada, I want to say what I have said to our 
Canadian friends when they have come to the United States. We respect 
the separate identity, the right to pursue its own way that the people of 
Canada desire for their own destiny. 

What we are really saying very simply is this: that while we do 
not have a wall between us, while we do have this great unguarded 
boundary, this does not mean that we are the same, it does not mean 
that we do not have differences, but it does mean that we have found 
a way to discuss our differences in a friendly way, and without war, and 
this is the great lesson for all the world to see. 

So as we visit Canada, halfway between the visit to the People’s 
Republic of China and the visit to the Soviet Union, this is the hope 
that we have in mind, that these visits, all of them, will contribute to 
the goal of an open world in which there will not be walls that divide 
‘’ people, in which people can be different—different in their forms of 
government, competitive in many ways, but in which they can settle 
their differences by talking rather than fighting. 

The Canadian-American example is an example for all the world 
to see, and our visit here, we trust, will contribute to the strength and 
the vitality of that splendid example. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 6:40 p.m. at Uplands Airport, Ottawa, 
Canada. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 





The delight of my wife and me to receive you as guests 
in our official home has its meanings, as has the presence 
here, in your honor, of our Canadian guests, leaders in 
State and church, meanings as intelligible and eloquent, 
I hope, as they are real. 

In any event, a few hours ago at the airport I tried 
with words, frangais de méme qu’anglais, to express for 
ourselves and for the Canadian people our great appre- 
ciation of the honor of your visit and the spirit of good 
will in which you have come, and that, Mr. President. 


Dinner Honoring the President 


Exchange of Toasts Between Governor-General 
Roland Michener and the President at a Dinner 
in Rideau Hall, Parliament House, Ottawa. 
April 13, 1972 


THE GOvERNOR-GENERAL. Mr. President, when such 
good friends as your charming wife and yourself come 


to dinner, and from a long distance, it would be a poor 
return of kindness to interrupt the pleasures of the oc- 
casion with too much speaking. That is usually an apology 
for a long speech. As Santayana recognized, “The lan- 
guage of friendship is not words, but meanings.” 


in the midst of many and great responsibilities. 

I ask only one favor: that you put no significance or 
meaning on our backward weather. Our tulips, the local 
equivalent of your cherry blossoms, are unintentionally 
late, and the snow which loiters in our fields seems to be 
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giving point to what your poet, Walt Whitman, wrote 
in his “Diary in Canada,” presumably as a compliment 
to us. He said, “I have sometimes doubted whether there 
could be a great race without the hardy influence of 
winters in due proportion.” By April, we put a heavy 
emphasis on the words “due proportion.” 

For many generations, your people and ours have lived 
side by side in harmony and understanding, while seeking, 
in separate but parallel ways, to develop our respective 
shares of this continent. Our relationship has been casual 
and easy, seldom requiring much articulation, and 
scarcely ever causing any sustained anxiety. 

We look proudly on the success in your country of 
many of our Canadian emigrés. They are like the Scots in 
London, It took Mr. Macdonald a little time to appreciate 
that one. 

At the same time, we acknowledge our great debt to 
countless Americans who have come to settle in Canada. 

I could cite my own family as an example of these 
exchanges. My paternal great-grandfather was a Quaker 
from Pennsylvania, whose forebears had lived there for 
five generations before he moved to Ontario in 1819, for 
what reason, I have never been able to ascertain. 

Today, a reverse movement gives me a sister domiciled 
in California, another in Florida, a daughter and grand- 
children in Rhode Island, without depleting too much 
the Canadian stock. We all remain one family, even 
though our allegiance and electoral activities are different. 
Perhaps I should not mention the latter in this particular 
year, especially as I am the only one present who never 
engaged in electoral activities and, in fact, never votes. 

However, in the generation since 1945, the United 
States, Canada, and the entire world have undergone 
great changes. In the process, the relations between our 
two countries have become increasingly complex. With 
the growing interaction in almost every field of daily life, 
the once tacit and, one might almost say, instinctive un- 
derstanding between us has perhaps become partially ob- 
scured. This should not surprise us, nor does it reflect a 
fading of our traditional friendship. At the same time, it 
does oblige us to put forward greater efforts to achieve 
what before seemed easily attainable. 

Mr. President, for Canadians, your great office, with 
its power and prestige throughout the world, symbolizes 
the virtues and the strength of the United States and its 
people. Since assuming that office, you have given lead- 
ership in a long-sighted transformation of America’s for- 
eign relations and her role in the world. The full measure 
of your initiatives in the military, political, and economic 
fields is just beginning to be recognized, together with 
their implications for the peace and the well-being of 
people everywhere. In the case of Canada and the United 
States, I have no doubt that they will help us in defining 
anew the many areas where our desires and our policies 
converge. 

At a time, Mr. President, when both our countries are 
adjusting to a world in transition, it is a happy omen to 
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have you and Mrs. Nixon in our midst, an omen of en- 
during and advantageous new relationships to come; an 
omen that the sympathy, respect, and understanding 
which we have achieved in the past may be projected in- 
definitely into the future. 

Tue Presment. Mr. Governor-General and Lady 
Michener, Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Trudeau, Your Ex- 
cellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

The very warm words which have been spoken by His 
Excellency, the Governor-General, make Mrs. Nixon and 
me feel very much at home in this country, in which we 
truly have felt at home on many occasions in the past, and 
I can only say, in view of the political reference, that it 
is a very great pleasure to have at this head table at least 
two or three people who are not running for the office 
which I now hold. 

This trip to Canada has been one which has been very 
much in our minds, and to which we have been looking 
forward for many months; as a matter of fact, since en- 
tering office. It has given us a chance already to see old 
friends like former Prime Minister Mr. Diefenbaker—we 
met in Washington when I was Vice President of the 
United States—and renew acquaintances with others 
whom we have worked with during the period that I have 
served as President of the United States. And I would 
say one of the real pleasures of this trip has been the op- 
portunity to know better—I have met him once before— 
His Excellency, our host tonight, the Governor-General. 

He speaks, of course, of the fact that he has no po- 
litical power, but I would only say that when I look back 
on his distinguished career, his service at the bar, his serv- 
ice in India, and in other posts of very great importance, 
the Speaker of the Parliament, of the Lower House, and 
I think now of his service to his country in the post he 
presently holds, that we made only one mistake in planning 
this trip. It was a week too early. Next week he celebrates 
his birthday and fifth anniversary as Governor. So in 
advance, we congratulate you, Mr. Governor-General. 

The Prime Minister and I have had an opportunity 
to have chats on several occasions, and we had one par- 
ticularly interesting interlude on the last occasion that I 
visited Canada very briefly, when we celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Governor Rockefeller was our host on the American 
side that day. A few of you here were there. Secretary 
Rogers and Mrs. Rogers will remember that occasion. 

Governor Rockefeller, with his great, expansive charm, 
was introducing the various guests: “Secretary and Mrs. 
Rogers,” and they stood up; “the President of the United 
States and the First Lady”; “the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Trudeau.” That was in 1969. 

Fortunately, I spoke after he did, and I was able to 
save the situation somewhat by saying that the Governor 
was simply meaning to be prophetic. I didn’t realize what 
a good prophet the Governor was. 

But I think as far as the Prime Minister is concerned, 
and Mrs. Trudeau—and we have had the privilege and 
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honor of meeting her for the first time tonight—that the 
Prime Minister has proved that he is a very effective 
political leader. He has shown his devotion by his marriage 
to the great interest in beautification in Canada. And also 
he is doing something about underpopulation. 

Could I say just a few words now that will not be in 
the formal sense that I will be speaking tomorrow when 
I will be privileged to address the Parliament, but which 
will try to let those here in this company, and those who 
may be hearing what we say over this electronic device, 
provided the unions are not boycotting it—that is another 
thing we have in common—but in any event, may I tell 
you what one American and his wife—what we have in 
common with Canada and why we feel especially close 
to Canadians. 

My secretary, many years ago when I was a young, 
practicing lawyer, was then an American, but she was 
very proud that she had been born in Canada. And as 
a result, after my wife and I were married, about 30 years 
ago—you wouldn’t know it, but it was that long ago— 
but in any event, the year that we were married, we, with 
another couple, drove on a vacation to Canada. We were 
in Victoria, British Columbia, and brought back many 
pleasant memories of our first visit to Canada. It was 
because my secretary recommended that we go there, and 
we had no regrets. 

Then I recall in the year 1942, just before World War 
II came along, as far as our lives were concerned, and 
before going overseas, we had saved a little money and 
we had some time for vacation, and we took the train to 
Quebec, and I shall never forget those 3 days that we 
had, and my wife will never forget, in Quebec. The Hotel 
Frontenac, that magnificent view from the promenade 
down over the river. But more, the warmth and friend- 
ship of the people whom we met on that occasion. 

Then there have been other occasions through the years. 
When we first came to Congress in 1946, and the next 
year, 1947, we had a few days off and we drove up the 
eastern part of the United States through the beauty of 
New England in the summertime, and we learned to 
know Nova Scotia and St. John, that side of Canada. 

Then, during the years out of office, I, of course, had 
the opportunity to visit Ottawa on one occasion, and 
Toronto on another occasion, and Montreal. 

But there was one particular occasion that I think stays 
in my mind more than all the others. I have been to 
Picton. Now, most Americans will not know what Picton 
is, but you Canadians will know. Or maybe you don’t. 

But in the year 1957, the Secretary of State and I—I 
was then Vice President and he was Attorney General 
of the United States—were invited by the publisher of the 
Rochester paper, Mr. Paul Miller, to sail across Lake Erie, 
and to go over to the Canadian side and see the beauties 
of Canada. It was to be a wonderful trip. 


I didn’t realize that even on Lake Erie one could get 
seasick, but finally when I saw Canadian soil, believe me, 
it was the most welcome soil I ever stepped on. 
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But the incident which I would like to leave on this 
occasion with our friends from Canada was what hap- 
pened in Picton that day. It was a Saturday night. We 
had played golf earlier in the day. We were still in sports 
clothes—in sports jackets—and we decided to go to one 
of the local pubs, just as we were. 


We went in and sat down. We had no Secret Service 
at that time with us, and the waiter looked us all over, and 
some way he seemed to think he recognized me, but he 
wasn’t sure. 


We noted—or Secretary Rogers at least noted—he was 
then Attorney General and is supposed to notice such 
things—that the waiter was talking to the bartender after 
serving us. The bartender was looking over and saying, 
“No, it can’t be, it can’t be.” 

After we had finished—he was a very polite waiter— 
after we had finished and were ready to leave, the waiter 
came up and said, “Sir, if you don’t mind, I have a bet 
with the bartender, and you can help me win it or I might 
lose it.” I said, “What is the bet?” He said, “I bet $5 that 
you are Vice President Nixon.” 


I said, “Call him over and we will confirm it.” So the 
bartender came over and said, “Is it true?” and I said, 
“Yes, sir.” He said, “I would never have believed it.” 


He gave him the $5, and as we started to move on, I 
heard him mumble to the waiter, “You know, he doesn’t 
look near as bad in person as he does in his pictures.” 


Now, that little story tells us something about why this 
trip is important and why it is quite necessary. Maybe 
none of us look quite as bad in person as we may in our 
pictures, and we Canadians and Americans, because we 
are only an hour and 10 minutes apart by air, must never 
miss the opportunity to see each other in person, to discuss 
our differences, maybe to continue them, but at least to 
discuss them and to maintain the individual dignity, the 
parallel courses to which the Governor-General has re- 
ferred so eloquently just a few moments ago. 

I said, when I arrived at the airport, that the example 
that we in Canada and the United States have set is one 
which all the world could well look to and perhaps in 
years ahead might well follow: Two nations, very much 
alike but also very different, and very proud; proud of 
what we are like and proud of how we are different; but 
two nations living together in peace, discussing differences, 
not fighting about them. 

And as I thought tonight of how I could relate that 
particular thought to this occasion, I looked at this room— 
in this respect I must admit I am a bit old-fashioned; I 
like a room like this, the high ceilings, the sense of history, 
all that has happened here—and I think of other great 
rooms around the world where this same sense of history 
fills us. 


I had the privilege in 1958 of speaking in Guild Hall 
in London, and I remembered tonight some of the great 
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speeches that have been made there: one by President 
Eisenhower at the end of World War II, and many oth- 
ers. Perhaps the most eloquent speech, and the briefest 
speech ever made in Guild Hall was one made by a Brit- 
ish Prime Minister 150 years ago. After Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar, William Pitt was toasted as the savior of 
Europe. He rose to respond. He answered in these words: 
“For the honor you have done me, I return you many 
thanks. But Europe will not be saved by any single man. 
England has saved herself by her exertions, and will, I 
trust, serve Europe by her example.” 
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Tonight I think we could well say the world will not 
be saved by any single nation, but Canada and the United 
States, by their example, can contribute enormously to a 
new world in which nations can live together in peace, 
friendship, and understanding; maintaining their dignity, 
maintaining their individuality. This is the example which 
Canadian-American friendship stands for, and it is one 
that all of us can be very proud of. 


NoTE: The exchange of remarks began at 10:34 p.m. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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ADDRESS TO THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


The President’s Remarks to a Joint Meeting of the Parliament 
at the House of Commons in Ottawa. April 14, 1972 


Monsieur Orateur de la Chambre des Communes, Monsieur le Prési- 
dent du Sénat, Monsieur le Premier Ministre, Messieurs les Membres 
des Chambres du Parlement Canadien, éminents hétes et amis: 


J’apprécie vivement votre aimable invitation ainsi que votre accueil 
chaleureux. 


a 


To all of you who have welcomed Mrs. Nixon and me so warmly 
on this occasion, I trust you will give me allowances for trying to speak 
in the language that I studied 37 years ago. When I tried it the day 
: before I came on the top linguist of the American Government, Gen- 
eral Walters, he said, “Go ahead. You speak French with a Canadian 
accent.” 

I will have to admit I am not very much at home in the French 
language, but as a former parliamentarian in my own country, I feel 
very much at home in this chamber. I am grateful for the high privilege 
which your invitation represents. 

I am grateful, too, for this chance to return to Canada and for 
the opportunity of signing here an historic agreement to restore and 
protect forever the quality of the Great Lakes we share together. That 
agreement testifies to the continuing vitality of our unique relation- 
ship, which has been described so eloquently by the Prime Minister. 
In discussing that relationship today, I wish to do so in a way that 
has not always been customary when leaders of our countries meet. 

Through the years, our speeches on such occasions have often 
centered on the decades of unbroken friendship we have enjoyed, and 
our 4,000 miles of unfortified frontier. In focusing on our peaceful 
borders and our peaceful history, they have tended to gloss over the 
fact that there are real problems between us. They have tended to 
create the false impression that our countries are essentially alike. 

It is time for Canadians and Americans to move beyond the 
sentimental rhetoric of the past. It is time for us to recognize: 

—That we have very separate identities; 

—That we have significant differences; 


—aAnd that nobody’s interests are furthered when these realities 
are obscured. 
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Our peaceful borders and our peaceful history are important 
symbols, to be sure. What they symbolize, however, is the spirit of 
respect and restraint which allows us to cooperate despite our differences, 
in ways which help us both. 

American policy toward Canada is rooted in that spirit. Our policy 
toward Canada reflects the new approach we are taking in all of our 
foreign relations—an approach which has been called the Nixon Doc- 
trine. That doctrine rests on the premise that mature partners must 
have autonomous, independent policies: 

—Each nation must define the nature of its own interests; 

—Each nation must decide the requirements of its own security; 

—Each nation must determine the path of its own progress. 

What we seek is a policy which enables us to share international 
responsibilities in a spirit of international partnership. We believe that 
the spirit of partnership is strongest when partners are self-reliant, for 
among nations—as within nations—the soundest unity is that which 
respects diversity, and the strongest cohesion is that which rejects 
coercion. 

Over the years, the people of Canada have come to understand 
these concepts particularly well. Within your own borders, you have 
been working to bring a wide variety of peoples and provinces and 
points of view into a great national union—a union which honors the 
integrity of its constituent elements. 

It was Prime Minister Laurier who said of Canada’s differing 
components: “I want the marble to remain the marble; I want the 
granite to remain the granite; I want the oak to remain the oak.” This 
has been the Canadian way. As a result, Canadians have helped to teach 
the world, as Governor-General Massey once said, that the “toleration 
of differences is the measure of civilization.” 

Today, more than ever before, we need to apply that understand- 
ing to the whole range of world affairs. To begin with, we must apply 
it in our dealings with one another. 

We must realize that we are friends not because there have been 
no problems between us, but because we have trusted one another 
enough to be candid about our problems—and because our candor has 
nourished our cooperation. 

Last December, your Prime Minister and I met in Washington, 
and he asked me if I thought the United States would always want 
a surplus trade balance with Canada so that we could always export 
capital here. My answer then, and my answer now, is “no.” 

As I said to him at that time, we in the United States saw this 
same problem from the other side before World War I. We then 
depended on European capital for our development, and we wanted to 
free ourselves from that dependence. And so we fully understand that 
Canada is in that same position today. 

Canada is the largest trading partner of the United States. It is 
very important that that be noted in Japan, too. Our economies have 
become highly interdependent. But the fact of our mutual interdepend- 
ence and our mutual desire for independence need not be inconsistent 
traits. No self-respecting nation can or should accept the proposition 
that it should always be economically dependent upon any other nation. 
And so, let us recognize once and for all that the only basis for a 
sound and healthy relationship between our two proud peoples is to find 
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a pattern of economic interaction which is beneficial to both our 
countries—and which respects Canada’s right to chart its own economic 
course, 

We must also build a new spirit of partnership within the Western 
Hemisphere that we share together. 

It has been said that Canada is bounded “on the north by gold, 
on the west by the East, on the east by history—and on the south by 
friends.” We hope that will always be the case, and we hope it will be 
the case not only with respect to the United States, your immediate 
neighbor on the south, but with respect to all your southern neighbors— 
and ours—who are bound by the great forces of geography and history 
which are distinctive to the New World. 

But geography and history alone do not make a community. A true 
community must be a living entity in which the individuality of each 
member is a source of pride to all members, in which the unity of all 
is a source of strength to each, and the great community of the Ameri- 
cas cannot be complete without the participation of Canada. 

That is why we have been encouraged by the recent decisions of 
Canada to upgrade its participation as an observer in the Organization 
of American States to ambassadorial status, and to apply for member- 
ship in the Inter-American Development Bank, for both of these institu- 
tions made the abstract concept of community within the Americas a 
living reality. 

A sound concept of community is also important in another 
international arena that we share, the Atlantic Alliance. Just one month 
after my inauguration as President of the United States, I observed that 
a new spirit of cooperation within that Alliance was essential as we 
began a new search for cooperation between East and West. The recent 
agreements concerning Berlin—the fact, for example, that thousands 
of families were reunited this Easter for the first time in many years— 
these are among the first fruits of a new era of East-West negotiation. 

But as we seek better relations with our adversaries, it becomes all 
the more important to strengthen the alliances with our friends. We 
must never forget that the strength and the unity of the West has been 
an indispensable element in helping to bring about the new era of negoti- 
ation with the East, and that is why we began our round of summit 
talks last December by meeting with the Prime Minister of Canada, 
and then with the leaders of other close allies. That is why our East- 
West conversations will always be accompanied by a full and genuine 
consultation within the Atlantic Alliance. 

That Alliance began as a way of pooling military resources. Today 
it is a way of pooling our intellectual and our diplomatic resources as 
well. Like our Federal approaches to nationhood, like our Canadian- 
American brotherhood, like our inter-American neighborhood, the 
Atlantic Alliance has achieved a creative unity in which the individuality 
of its members is respected and advanced. 

Let us turn now to the world as a whole—for this is where the 
challenge of building a true community will be most difficult—and 
most important. 

We in Canada and the United States have always been proud 
to live in what is called “the New World.” Today there is a new world 
coming for everyone who lives on this globe. It is our responsibility to 
make this new world a better world than the world we have known. 
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We Canadians and Americans have fought and died together in 
two World Wars in this century. We live now in what has been called 
the post-war era. But mankind has known a long succession of post-war 
eras. And each one of them has turned out to be a pre-war era as well. 

The challenge we face today is to build a permanent post-war 
era—an era of lasting peace. 

My visit to Ottawa comes midway between my visits to Peking and 
Moscow. 

In many respects, these journeys are very different. In the People’s 
Republic of China we opened a new dialogue after 22 years of virtually 
no communication. In the Soviet Union there is an opportunity to bring 
a continuing dialogue to productive conclusions. 

But in their central aim, these journeys to Peking and Moscow are 
alike. Neither visit is directed against anyone—adversary or ally. Both 
are for the betterment of everyone—for the peace of all mankind. 

However, we must not allow the fact of summit meetings to create 
any unrealistic euphoria. 

The responsibility for building peace rests with special weight upon 
the great powers. Whether the great powers fulfill that responsibility 
depends not on the atmospherics of their diplomacy, but on the reality 
of their behavior. 

Great powers must not treat a period of détente as an interlude 
between periods of tension. Better relations among all nations require 
restraint by great nations—both in dealing with each other and in deal- 
ing with the rest of the world. 

We can agree to limit arms. We can declare our peaceful purposes. 
But neither the limitation of arms nor the declaration of peaceful pur- 
poses will bring peace if directly or indirectly the aggressive use of 
existing weapons is encouraged. 

And great powers cannot avoid responsibility for the aggressive 
actions of those to whom they give the means for embarking on such 
actions. 

The great powers must use their influence to halt aggression—and 
not to encourage it. 

The structure of world peace cannot be built unless the great powers 
join together to build it, and its strength will grow only as all nations 
of all political and social systems, come to accept its validity and sustain 
its vitality. This does not mean that the great powers must always agree. 

We expect to continue to have profound philosophical and signifi- 
cant diplomatic differences with the Soviet Union and with the People’s 
Republic of China in a number of areas. But, through opening new lines 
of communication, we hope to increase the chance that in the future 
we can talk about our differences and not fight about them. 

As we have prepared for both of these journeys, the experience of 
Canada has been most helpful. I am grateful to both the Prime Minister 
and to the Opposition Leader, Mr. Stanfield, for sharing their insights 
with us as we embark on these endeavors. 

As we continue toward our common quest for a better world order, 
let us apply the lessons we have learned so well on this continent: 

—that we can walk our own road in our own way without moving 
farther apart; that we can grow closer together without growing more 
alike ; 

—that peaceful competition can produce winners without produc- 
ing losers; that success for some need not mean setbacks for others; 
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—that a rising tide will lift all our boats; that to go forward at all 
is to go forward together; 


—that the enemy of peace is not independence but isolation; and 
that the way to peace is an open world. 

And let us remember, too, these truths that we have found together: 

—that variety can mean vitality; 

—that diversity can be a force for progress; 

—and that our ultimate destiny is indivisible. 

When I spoke at the St. Lawrence Seaway ceremonies in 1969, 
I borrowed some words from the monument there which I had joined 
Queen Elizabeth in dedicating just 10 years before. That monument, 
as its inscription puts it, “bears witness to the common purpose of two 
nations whose frontiers are the frontiers of friendship, whose ways are 
the ways of freedom, whose works are the works of peace.” 

The truth to which that inscription testifies is of profound impor- 
tance to people everywhere in this world. 

For the ability of our two nations, Canada and the United States, 
to preserve the frontiers of friendship, to walk in the ways of freedom, 
and to pursue the works of peace provides example and encourage- 
ment to all who seek those same objectives, wherever they may live. 

There is nothing more exciting than a time of new beginnings. 
A member of this body caught that spirit when he spoke to Parliament 
about the beginnings of Canadian nationhood 100 years ago. Listen to 
him. “Blood pulsed in our veins, new hopes fired our hearts, new horizons 
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lifted and widened, new visions came to us in the night watches.” 
May that same sense of excitement inspire our two nations as we 
help lead the world to new beginnings today. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:19 p.m. As printed above, this item follows the text 


of the White House press release. 





Great Lakes Water Quality 
Agreement 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the Agreement 
With Canada in Ottawa. April 15, 1972 


Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Foreign Minister, Your Excel- 
lencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

In response to the remarks of the Prime Minister, I 
particularly wish to express at this occasion our great 
appreciation for the warm reception we have received 
here, and after having been here for the first time on a 
State visit, I can only say that we hope that we can 
return, either on that kind of visit or another kind of 
visit. Of course, I do not have control of which kind of 
visit it will be. 

When the first European explorers sailed the Great 
Lakes three centuries ago, they were deeply moved by 
the Lakes’ striking beauty and boundless promise, and 
from that time to this, generation after generation of 
Canadians and Americans have looked upon the Great 


Lakes as great highways to the future for both of our 
countries. 


But in recent years, as we know, the quality of the 
Great Lakes’ waters has been declining, with ominous 
implications for 30 million Americans and 7 million 
Canadians who live near their shores. 

The signing today of the Great Lakes Water Quality 
Agreement represents a significant step toward reversing 
that decline. This agreement extends the great tradition 
of cooperation between the United States and Canada. 
Just as the St. Lawrence Seaway transformed the Great 
Lakes into highways of peaceful commerce among 
nations, so the Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement 
can make them great symbols of international coopera- 
tion as man makes his peace with nature. 

This agreement represents an important beginning, one 
which has been made possible by the cooperation of 
our two national governments and of State and Provin- 
cial governments as well. And now we must all follow 
through on the beginning. Under the agreement, the 
International Joint Commission will provide important 
leadership in this effort. 
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But it is also essential that governments of all levels, 
in both of our countries, and private industry as well, 
work within their own constitutional frameworks to 
achieve the objectives the agreement defines. 

It is with very great pride and pleasure that I have 
signed the Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement between 
Canada and the United States, for this agreement bears 
witness to all the world of great concerns which unite 
our two countries: our common appreciation for the 
natural heritage which undergirds our national strengths; 
our common recognition that problems which cross inter- 
national boundaries require international solutions, and 
our common confidence that our traditional relationship 
can grow to meet new demands. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:35 a.m. in the Confederation Room, 
West Block, Parliament Hill, in Ottawa. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

April 10 

Ambassador William J. Porter, head of the United 
States delegation to the Paris peace talks, met with the 
President at the White House before returning to Paris. 

The President greeted approximately 250 members of 
the National Alliance of Businessmen at a reception at 
the White House. He today announced appointment of 
Gordon M. Metcalf as Chairman of the Alliance. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 56-page 


annual report of the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing, covering the fiscal year 1971. 


April 11 


The President transmitted to the Senate for advice and 
consent to accession by the United States the Convention 
Establishing an International Organization of Legal 
Metrology, as amended. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the budget 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1972. 

Senators Mike Mansfield and Hugh Scott met with 


the President prior to their visit to the People’s Republic 
of China. 


The White House announced that the unofficial visit 
to Japan of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, originally scheduled 
for April 15-18, will take place around the first part 
of May. 


April 12 
The President today accepted the resignation of Allen 
W. Merrell as a member of the President’s Advisory Coun- 


cil on Management Improvement, effective as of this 
date. 


April 13 
The President transmitted to the Congress the annual 


report of the Office of Economic Opportunity for fiscal 
year 1971 (Government Printing Office, 74 pp.). 


April 14 


The President and Mrs. Nixon were guests of Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Trudeau at a gala performance in their 
honor at the National Arts Centre in Ottawa. The pro- 
gram featured the National Arts Centre Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mario Bernardi, and the Festival Singers of 
Canada. 


April 15 
The White House announced that en route to the 


Soviet Union the President will stop in Salzburg, Austria, 
for rest and adjustment to the time change. 


The First Lady’s Activities 


The following listing is compiled from announcements 
issued by the Office of the Staff Director to Mrs. Nixon. 


April 10 


To commemorate the 100th anniversary of Arbor Day, 
Mrs. Nixon planted a 12-foot fern leaf beech tree on the 
West Wing Portico lawn at the White House. Present 
for the ceremony were winners of the 1971 District of Co- 
lumbia Beautification Awards and a delegation from Ne- 
braska, home of Arbor Day’s founder. 


Apnil 11 

Mrs. Nixon was guest of honor at the annual luncheon 
given by the Ladies of the Senate in the Caucus Room 
of the Senate Office Building. 

Mrs. Nixon greeted approximately 500 members of 
the National League of American Pen Women at a re- 


ception at the White House. The Pen Women are cele- 
brating the organization’s 50th anniversary. 


April 13-15 


Mrs. Nixon accompanied the President on a 3-day 
state visit to Canada. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted April 10, 1972 


JoHN W. WaRNER, of Virginia, to be Secretary 
of the Navy, vice John H. Chafee, resigned. 

Prank P. SANvERS, of Maryland, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy, vice John W. 
Warner, elevated. 

Mary HAMILTON, of Illinois, to be a Member 
of the Price Commission, vice Marina von 
Neumann Whitman. 

Peter G. PETERSON, of Illinois, to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Commission on Ma- 
terials Policy, vice Maurice H. Stans. 


Submitted April 11, 1972 


TrmoTHy J. MurpHuy, of Massachusetts, to be 
a Member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for a term of 5 years expiring 
April 9, 1977, vice Simon F. McHugh, Jr., 
term expired. 

Joun T. Extrvin, of New York, to be United 
States Attorney for the Western District 
of New York for the term of 4 years, vice 
H. Kenneth Schroeder, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted April 12, 1972 


Curtis W. Tarr, of Virginia, to be Under Sec- 
retary of State for Coordinating Security 
Assistance Programs. (new position) 

JosePH S. FARLAND, of West Virginia, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Iran. 

Let H. HENKEL, JR., of Georgia, to be an 
Assistant General Counsel in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (Chief Counsel for 
the Internal Revenue Service) , vice K. Mar- 
tin Worthy, resigned. 

BENJAMIN L. Hooks, of Tennessee, to be a 
Member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for a term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1972, vice Robert T. Bartley, term 
expiring. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted April 13, 1972 


RoBERT D. NESEN, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice 
Prank P. Sanders. 

NoRMAN C. ROETTGER, JR., of Florida, to be a 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Florida, vice Ted Cabot, 
deceased. 

JOHN A. Nevrus, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Chairman of the District of Columbia 
Council for the term expiring February 1, 
1975, vice Gilbert Hahn, Jr., term expired. 

STERLING TUCKER, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Vice Chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Council for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1975. (reappointment) 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE 
HOUSE PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 


period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 11, 1972 

List of the official U.S. party for the Presi- 
dent’s trip to Canada. 

Released April 12, 1972 


News briefing: on the Republican Congres- 
sional leadership meeting with the Presi- 
dent—by Senator Hugh Scott and Repre- 
sentative Gerald R. Ford. 


Released April 13, 1972 

Fact sheet: 1971 White House Conference 
on Youth Follow-up Program. 

Released April 14, 1972 


Advance text: President's address to a joint 
meeting of the Parliament, Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES——Continued 


Released April 15, 1972 


Advance text: President’s remarks on the 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement. 
Fact sheet: the Great Lakes Water Quality 

Agreement. 

News briefing: on the Great Lakes Water 
Quality Agreement—by George Soteroff, 
Director of Information, Environment 
Canada; Hon. Jack Davis, Minister of the 
Environment; A. T. Davidson, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Policy, Planning, and 
Research Service, Department of the Envi- 
ronment; W. K. Wardroper, Director Gen- 
eral, Bureau of Economic and Scientific 
Affairs, Department of External Affairs, 
Canada; Russell E. Train, Chairman, 
Council on Environmental Quality; and 
William D. Ruckelshaus, Administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency, United 
States. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 6, 1972 


TE: CGE... ccscneam Public Law 92-270 
An Act to authorize certain naval vessel 
loans, and for other purposes. 


Approved April 10, 1972 


WD: Gli nck sninitndaaian Public Law 92-271 
An Act to provide that the unincorporated 
territories of Guam and the Virgin Islands 
shall each be represented in Congress by 
a Delegate to the House of Representatives. 


Approved April 11, 1972 


Public Law 92-272 
An Act to provide for increases in appro- 
priation ceilings and boundary changes in 
certain units of the national park system, 
and for other purposes. 
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